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be considered, composers frequently did not take the 
trouble to write out the chords in full ; they wrote only 
the bass note, and put under it the figures which in- 
dicated what intervals above that note should be taken, 
and in what order. Thus our First Position would 

as 



have been written thus : 3Ez: 



our Second thus 



§§§§ 



and our Third thus : 



I wish the pupil now to write out the major Triad in 
its three Positions in all the keys, putting the proper 
figures under each chord ; for these figures, though 
practically but little used nowadays, are an absolutely 
necessary item of knowledge for all students. The 
three Positions of the minor Triad are the same : 
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In Figured Bass, as it is called, the flat before the 3 
always means the minor Triad, even though we may 
not make it on the staff by the prefix of a flat. For ex- 
ample, in the key of D, where the minor third is 
F natural, we still put it in the figures as " flat 3." 

Now let the pupil write out in every key the minor 
Triads in their three Positions, and figure them like the 
major ones, always, however, with the addition of a 
flat before the figure 3. Remember that while your 
major third is always four semitones above your root, 
your minor third is always three. In the key of G flat 
this will give you B double flat as your minor third ; 
but your figure underneath must still remain " flat 3." 
Harmony takes no notice of the accidents of sharps and 
flats in the signatures, but deals only with the intervals 
from tone to tone. 

In our next lesson we will study the remaining six 
forms in which the Triad can appear. These forms 
will come easily to the pupil if he will faithfully work 
out those that we have given here. C. F. 



A MUSICAL CURIOSITY. 



Twenty-nine years ago an enthusiastic French- 
man picked up a piece of flint which when struck 
gave a distinct and powerful musical tone. By much 
searching he discovered one or two more, of different 
pitches. This determined him to get, if possible, a 
complete chromatic scale of these natural music-mak- 
ers. He spent twenty-four years in the search, and is 
now in this city with a complete chromatic scale of two 
octaves as the result of his two dozen years of travel and 
investigation. I called on him a few days ago and was 
introduced to his novel instrument. It is a very funny 
and a very wonderful affair. The tone of the stones 
is powerful and pleasant, and the intervals astonish- 
ingly correct. But they present some curious features. 
They are of all sizes, from seven inches to fourteen or 
sixteen in length, and from two inches to four or five 
in diameter ; their general shape is lhat of a very badly 
made straight sausage, somewhat flattened on two 
sides, and very knobby, as though unchopped bones 
had entered into the stuffing of the sausage skin ; but 
there are one or two whose irregularities of shape defy 
measurement or description. The) are also of various 
weights. One notable fact is, that there is not a 
smooth stone among them. Their proprietor informed 
me that he had not, in all his travels and searchings, 
found a single smooth flint that would give any tone at 
all. An observer would suppose that the biggest or 
heaviest of the stones would give the lowest sounds. 
Not at all. Here is a small and comparatively light 
fellow occupying a position almost at the lowest end of 
the scale, and here one of the biggest monsters of the 
lot singing very near the top. Here are also two stones 
of the same weight speaking nearly an octave apart. 
Weight, shape, or density seems to have nothing to do 
with their pitch. There is no possibility of tuning 
them. To chip the smallest piece off one of these vocal 
curiosities is to silence it forever. Nor will they re- 
spond all over alike. This stone with such a mellow 
tone when you strike it on top, near the end, will re- 



turn you nothing but a sound like the clank of a broken 
dish if you hit it on the side or in the middle. They 
never get out of voice, nor out of tune. Wet weather 
or dry, hot weather or cold, their pitch never varies, 
neither does their tone-color. Their master is enthu- 
siastic over the fact that, in discovering these stones, 
he has discovered " the normal C of nature." If he is 
correct, the " normal C of nature " is just a shade 
sharper than the " French pitch ,: of to-day, and con- 
siderably flatter than the trying orchestral pitch of this 
country. I understand that their owner intends giving 
public exhibitions of them ; if he does, I prophesy that 
they will arouse the keenest investigations of students 
of acoustics and the curiosity of musicians. 

C. F. 
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WAS present at a concert some 
evenings ago which interested 
me greatly ; and which should in- 
terest all, as showing what good 
work can be done by the most un- 
promising material through the 
medium of patient practice under 
competent and enthusiastic lead- 
ership. The concert was given by the chorus choir of 
a small chapel in this city. This chapel is situated in 
one of those parts of the city populated by the poorer 
classes ; it draws its congregation from these people, 
and its choir from its congregation. Not a cent is paid 
to the singers ; the director and organist alone receive 
each a small salary. The individual members of the 
choir know absolutely nothing of music, except the 
names of the notes ; and have but little more idea 
about reading music than a hazy impression that when 
the notes go up they must go up also, and that when 
the notes go down they have also to descend. How 
far to go up and how far to go down are mysteries they 
have not yet unravelled. Yet this choir sings one short 
anthem every Sunday, and leads the congregation 
firmly in the hymns ; and, in addition to its regular 
choir work, had managed to get up for this concert the 
following numbers : The choruses to two songs, one a 
little awkward in time, and the other rather unusual in 
intervals ; a four-part song from a German composer, 
quite worthy of figuring on the programme of any first- 
class society; a rather long and difficult concerted 
piece for chorus, bells, piano and organ ; and the 
" Gloria in Excelsis " in F of Berthold Tours. And 
these things were all acceptably sung ; the concerted . 
piece and the Gloria being the best rendered, as they 
were the most ambitious of all. Those who remem- 
ber what I have said in my last year's articles on church 
music, may find here some encouragement to get up a 
chorus choir, even though the available material may 
not be very promising. 

* * 

There exists in this city an amateur orchestra which 
calls itself the Mozart Musical Union. It has its weekly 
rehearsals, and gives an occasional concert. The gen- 
tlemen composing it seem to be thoroughly in earnest, 
and are, some of them, more than fair performers on 
their chosen instruments. It is a pity that the organi- 
zation is, at present, under the conductorship of an 
utterly incompetent man, who appears much more in- 
terested in using the orchestra as a medium for bring- 
ing his own lucubrations before the public than in try- 
ing to advance it in excellence of performance. I at- 
tended a concert given by this society some little time 
since, and could not but feel sorry that so much evident- 
ly earnest and faithful endeavor should be so misdirect- 
ed. Amateurs can so rarely be induced to take an 
active interest in concerted music of any kind that, when 
they do, every possible assistance and encouragement 
should be extended to them. 

* * 

The series of concerts given by Mr. Saalfield at Stein- 
way Hall is making some stir in the musical world. I 
mentioned, last winter, my objections to the title under 
which these concerts were then being advertised ; and 



am glad to see that it has this winter been changed, and -^ 
they are now simply advertised as the " Saalfield Popu- 
lar Concerts." But although called " popular" (and, 
to judge by the attendance, truthfully so), they deserve 
some less misused title ; for at every concert yet given 
this season at least two real artists have appeared. At 
one concert, for example, we had Miss Amy Sherwin, 
Miss Emily Winant, the string quartette of the New 
York Philharmonic Club, and a new and young pianist, 
Herr Alexander Lambert ; at another, Edouard Rem- 
enyi, the violinist, the same string quartette as before, 
and Herr Lambert again. 

Remenyi's appearance at the Saalfield concert was 
his first here for nearly two years. It is not to be ex- 
pected that at his age a performer should alter much 
either for better or worse in that space of time ; and, 
in fact, he comes back to us the same Remenyi, with 
the same faults and the same excellences as before. 
He still plays out of tune (in which feature he strongly 
resembles the late Ole Bull), and still makes such ridicu- 
lous motions that, in order to enjoy his playing, it is 
necessary not to look at him ; and he still crushes all 
the tone into his instrument instead of drawing it out, 
when he wishes to play forte or fortissimo ; but he also 
has still a wonderful facility of execution in certain ex- 
cessively difficult and crooked passages, a beautifully 
artistic way of finishing those passages, a marvellous 
pianissimo, the surest and finest harmonics I ever heard, 
and considerable originality of conception — sometimes 
too much of this last, perhaps. He played several com- 
positions of his own ; there were fire and idea in all of 
them, but they were, without exception, too much spun 
out, and became wearisome from the endless repetitions 
of their principal phrases. A word must be said about 
the gentleman who accompanied M. Remenyi, and 
whose name was (very unjustly) omitted from the pro- 
gramme. I cannot conceive better accompanying than 
his for Remenyi, and I know, by actual experience, 
that the erratic violinist is one of the hardest men to 
11 second " that can be found. 

Miss Amy Sherwin is an example of how one can 
be injured by one's friends. She was, last winter, a 
fairly good singer— nothing at all extraordinary — but 
she was, by the injudicious use of powerful influences, 
forced into many high and prominent positions over the 
heads of singers much her superiors— positions, too, for 
which she was vocally unfitted. She is now suffering 
the results of this mistaken though well-intended assist- 
ance. Put before the public last winter on every occa- 
sion, no matter how inappropriately, she finds it diffi- 
cult this winter to get a hearing. Her voice has also 
suffered seriously from the forcing it underwent ; the 
natural consequence of attempting to make a small and 
(naturally) sweet voice carry its own in heavy works 
like the " Damnation of Faust" and the oratorios. It 
has now a sharp, wiry tone in the upper notes whenever 
any pressure is put upon them ; and, as always hap- 
pens when a voice has been forced, the notes, when pro- 
duced, are almost invariably more or less out of tune. 

* * 
Miss Winant sang at this same concert. How de- 
lightful it was to hear her rich tones, which seem to come 
so easily, and to fill the whole air with their golden 
sonority ! I have always had a weakness for a good 
contralto voice— a real one, not a mezzo soprano forced 
down — and such a voice as Miss Winant's makes all 
the sopranos sound weak and mean. To listen to such 
a voice is in itself a sensuous pleasure, entirely irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the music it may be interpreting ; 
by which, however, I do not mean to insinuate that 
Miss Winant does not also sing well, for she does. 

Herr Lambert thoroughly deserves a paragraph. 
This new pianist is very young — only eighteen I am told 
— yet he is already an artist, and must be classed with 
such men as Rummel, Joseffy, and Mills. He made his 
appearance entirely unheralded, before a not very 
musical audience, and played for his first solo the whole 
of the Schumann G minor Piano Sonata. And so fine 
was his performance of this work that, although it was 
far above the comprehension of ninety-nine hundredths 
of his audience, he roused them to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his playing that he received the heartiest 
applause and a persistent demand for "more" which 
could not be refused. This young pianist's touch is 
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bold and free, his attack sure and daring, his tone large 
and round, and his conceptions (to judge by the Sonata) 
just. He is the son of one of our numerous resident 
German musicians, has been studying in Vienna, and 
is soon to return there and continue his studies. Mr. 
Saalfield deserves the thanks of the public for having 
brought him forward. 

* * 

There are dread rumors of another Gilmorean na- 
tional hymn — not angelically inspired, however, this 
time, which may lighten the infliction. Of course 
every one hopes it is not true ; but until a definite denial 
can be given, the world waits with bated breath and 
trembling apprehension. 

* 

* * 

The mention of Gilmore reminds me that by the 
time this number is in my readers' hands Rudolf Bial 
will have left Koster and Bial's concert rooms, and 
Gilmore and his military band will be there. And in 
new uniforms ! I don't exactly know what this has to 
do with the quality of the music they will make, but it 
is being insisted upon with such earnestness by all con- 
cerned that it would be unjust not to mention it. I only, 
hope they may not blow off the heads of their audiences, 
but Manhattan Beach and the Concert Hall are two 
places of very different size, and the mass of sound 
which was big enough for the former will be painfully 
overfilling and a trifle dangerous for the latter. 



The boy violinist, Maurice Dengremont, is filling his 
grown-up fellow-players with wonder and a little envy. 
As he does not appear to have been forced— for there is 
none of the posing of the infant prodigy about him— we 
have every right to expect from him a continual im- 
provement and ripening of his already wonderful pow- 
ers. He has not been prematurely aged by injudicious 
study, but, once away from his violin, is the boy he 
should naturally be at his age, which is, I believe, twelve 
or fourteen. Caryl Florio. 



in expensive fabrics nearly so much as in the brains of the de- 
signer. We find here cretonnes to which clever coloring and 
design give the rich appearance of silk, printed cotton velvets 
which skilful stamping has transformed into sumptuous draperies, 
and bed-room chintzes which have th$ elegance of a time- 
honored wedding-gown. The success of Messrs. Elliot & Good- 
win can mean nothing less than improved taste in the furnishing 
and decoration of our homes, and they therefore, we need hard- 
ly say, have our most cordial good wishes. 



THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate LXXXIII. consists of original designs for St. 
Valentine's Cards, drawn for The Art Amateur by Geo. R. 
Halm. 

Plates LXXXIV. and LXXXV. are figure designs 
for outline embroidery, equally suitable for etching on linen. 

Plate LXXXVI. is a group of designs for jewelry 
and other industrial art work. 

Plate LXXXVII. is a design for a large plaque— 
'•Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Acacia"— by Camille Piton. The 
following are Prof. Piton's instructions for painting it : Ground: 
Light turquoise-blue on the top and light ivory-yellow at the 
bottom. Acacia: Flowers, yellow for mixing, and sky-blue 
(light) for the first painting, retouched with gray No. 2 for the 
second firing. Leaves and stems, apple greens, yellow for 
mixing, ultramarine for the first painting, retouched with grass 
green No. 5 and brown No. 108 for the second firing. Goldfinch : 
1 Beak, yellow for mixing (light). Head, white and black (bluish, 
black). Wings, black and silver-yellow. Body, brown bitume. 
Tail, black and gray (the black is a mixture of brown-black and 
blue.) Butterfly: Yellow (silver-yellow), red (carmine red), 
white of the china, and black border. The small flowers are 
white, and the stems and foliage green (deep chrome-green and 
yellow for mixing). 



" MORRIS " ART IN DECORA TION 
If we do not succeed in America in introducing into our homes 
the most approved modern ideas in furniture and decoration, it 
will not be from lack of opportunity. England has made won- 
derful strides during the last few years in her art industries, ahd 
we are steadily benefiting by what she is accomplishing in this 
direction. No one has done more toward this advancement than 
the now famous house of Morris & Co., who, with an accom- 
plished decorative artist at its head, has anticipated the com- 
mercial requirements consequent to the improved popular taste, 
and has supplied them in a most satisfactory manner. A demand 
for " Morris" goods has been created in this country by our best 
architects, but until recently if has been only partially supplied. 
Mr. C. H. George, of Boston, did New York a real service by 
coming here and offering for sale a full line of Morris wall- 
papers ; and his enterprise and good taste will not be forgotten 
now because Messrs. Morris & Co. have been encouraged to open 
in New York a branch house for the sale exclusively of their 
goods. The public, of course, will be glad of the advent of 
Messrs. Morris* representatives. These gentlemen, under the 
firm name of Elliot & Goodwin, have opened their warerooms 
in Union Square, and are already doing a brisk business. Dur- 
ing a recent visit there we found an excellent variety of Morris 
carpets, wall-papers, tapestries, and hangings of all kinds. The 
colors of the goods are nearly all low in tone, and the general 
effect of the predominating tertiaries in their accidental combina- 
tions was singularly harmonious. One cannot visit these rooms 
without being forcibly reminded that artistic quality does not lie 
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THE SINS OF THE CARPENTER. 

Editor of The Art Amateur .• 

Sir : When will the artists take the carpenters in hand and 
inoculate them with a few saving ideas of taste? The common 
carpenter has a great deal to do for many people of taste to their 
finger-tips, who read The Art Amateur, but live perforce in 
hired houses. After six weeks' penance in an ordinary suburban 
cottage in view of a standing eyesore, I ask if carpenters can 
ever be persuaded to omit the wide and deeply-channelled mould- 
ings which they now appear to deem indispensable ? Every part 
of the house in question, even to the cellar,, has mouldings fit for 
a church door. They offend the eye with a sense of over-elabo- 
rateness, and are a standing plague to the housekeeper. - Paint 
ought to be the decoration in simple houses where woods are not 
left to their native tint, under shellac, ahd mouldings might be 
entirely plain or merely chamfered. Warm, dark colors would 
be attractive for interiors— Venetian red and brown— with the 
chamfers in brighter red or orange. A three-foot wainscot of 
horizontal, six-inch, matched ceiling would seem to an ordinary 
carpenter out of place, except in a woodshed. But such a cheap 
and simple wainscot, painted deep red-brown,- with some dark 
orange and lighter red to relieve it, would harmonize with a good 
toned wall-paper, and be more truly artistic than the tile dados 
and polished walnut panelling of some more pretentious houses. 
Tiles are fast becoming vulgarized by a factory sort of decora- 
tion not much above the applied "scrap-picture" ornament of 
japanned coal-scuttles and type-writer cases. 

S. D. P., Newton Highlands, Mass. 



VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : Please tell me how to put an even gloss on an oil portrait 
so as to bring out the colors clear and bright. Oiling I do not 
like. Is there a varnish that is safe, that will not injure the colors 
if applied in four weeks after the painting is finished ? What kind 
of varnish ? In New York, I have been told it is not safe under 
a year, but I have seen portraits delivered in six weeks from the 
time of receiving the order, with the even surface I wish to get. 
Mrs. L. D. W., Easton, Penn. 

Answer: Windsor & Newton's "mastic varnish" is the best 
thing to use; but it must not be applied until the painting is 
quite dry. You can know when your picture is dry by touch- 
ing it very lightly with the finger. If it is sticky, it is not yet 
fit to varnish. It is impossible to tell what time it requires for an 
oil painting to dry. Much depends on the medium used by the 
artist. If he use only oil (linseed oil), the colors will take longer 
to dry than if he used " siccatif." Some colors too— silver white 
and Naples yellow, for instance— dry . sooner than others, such 
as lake and bitumen. The last named takes a very long time. 



MANTELPIECE DECORATION. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Can you give me some ideas in regard to a mantelpiece? 
It is old-fashioned, carved, and the sides re-turned. The depth is 
about 18 inches; the shelf nearly 5 feet from floor; width of 
shelf, 12 inches. The wood-work is painted white. On the front 
of the shelf are vases and bric-a-brac. Now, how shall I arrange 
the sides, or rather the ends? What will look best on them ? 
Could I have anything made that would not be a passing fash- 
ion and yet be effective? (2.) Where can I obtain a cabinet, 
not too expensive, to hold my china, and that will look well in a 
parlor?— an odd-standing 'one wished. What would be the 
price? (3.) I have some handsome deer-horns. Could I have 
them made into something artistic for hat-rack and umbrella- 
stand ? 

I' was very glad, after reading a recent number, to find I had 
the counterpart of the handsome blue plate, "The Escape of 
the Mouse." I purchased it in the country for fifty cents. 

S. G„ Salem, N. J. 

Answer.— (1.) A pair of old-fashioned pictures would be in 
keeping ; or Japanese panels ; or if, as we understand by your de- 
scription, there is a recess on either side-shelf, a pair of tall, dec- 
orative vases would be better than either. (2.) At E. W. Hutch- 
ings & Sons', No. 99 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Write to them for 
particulars. (3.) A pair of antlers, well mounted, is an excellent 
decoration for a hall or a dining-room. We think that this is a 
better use for them than converting them into a hat-rack or an 
umbrella-stand. It is also much less expensive. 



PAINTING ON VEL VE T. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : Will you please inform us how painting is done on velvet 
and plush ? Must a special kind be used? if so, what ? Is oil 
or water-color used ? 

The Waterloo Art Association Subscribers. 

Answer.— Use the best moist water-colors, mixed with a 
little spirit, which brightens the colors and prevents them run- 
ing. Powder colors, ground with a little gum water and laid on 
very dry, are also used ; but although they produce the brightest 
effects they are not so safe to use as the moist colors, for the 
gum is apt to stick together the pile of the velvet, and take off 
the beautiful look which is one of its great charms; Use a 
"scrub-brush," which is made of bristles cut even at the ends, 
holding it nearly upright. The outline may be pricked on white 
paper, and pounce or red chalk lightly dusted through the holes. 
We have seen two kinds of velvet on which effective painting has 
been done — one the thick coarse-made, as used by our grand- 
mothers, and the other a smooth white velveteen, about like 
that used for dresses. A very full shade of blue has a rich ap- 
pearance, and is not so easily soiled as white. 



STAMPED WALL LEATHER. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I read some time ago in your columns an article on 
stamped leather for wall-hangings and upholstery. Can you 
tell me where the leather" can be obtained ? S. B: , Phila. 

Answer.— Messrs. Charles R. Yandell & Co.,- No. 6 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York, art furniture manufacturers, make 
a specialty of it. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING A PLAQUE. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : I wish to paint on a plaque a pair of owls— in a forest 
by moonlight. Which Lacroix colors should I use in tinting 
the plaque, and what colors in painting the trees and the owls ? 

" General Directions." 

Answer. — For the ground use ultramarine blue and neutral 
gray well mixed; the owl should be browns and gray, the browns 
on the back, and the tree dark-green and gray. 
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Dessins de Decoration des Principaux Mai- 

tres is a large, handsome portfolio containing forty plates col- 
lected and reproduced under the direction of M. Ed. Guichard, 
of the Central Union of the " Beaux Arts Applique's a lTn- 
dustrie," with an essay upon Decorative Art by M. Ernest Ches- 
neau. The work is from the famous press of A. Quantin, so we 
need hardly say that it is gotten up in the most artistic manner. 
Among the plates we may mention choice examples of the work 
of A. C. Boule— tables, bureaus, and caskets ; a ceiling decora- 
tion in Louis XIV. style by Eugene Delacroix ; chandelier, clock, 
and chamber decorations by J. C. De Lafosse and Marechal ; 
an ewer, enamels, and comfit-box by J.J. Fenchere ; decora- 
tive panels by Nicholas Poussin, Prieur, Rosex, Nollet, Claude 
Gillot, Ch. Le Brun ; a grate by Daniel Marot ; overdoors by 
J. E. Nilson; and clock, dish, and teapot designs by Hyacinthe 
Regnier. The designs, which cover a wide range of subjects, 
will be found usefully suggestive to decorators and designers. 
At the close of the book biographical mention is made of each 
artist named in the book. (J. W. Bouton, New York). 

A Superb Ceramic Work.- Whatever opinion 
the original subscribers to the sumptuous work, * ' Keramic Art 
of Japan," may have of Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., the pub- 
lishers, for having brought out a new edition of this rare book at 
a much reduced price, lowers of art books generally will doubt- 
less hail the announcement-with satisfaction. The original large 
paper edition, we believe, was ali sold at a largely enhanced valu- 
ation before it was out of the press. Of the present edition, which 
is also "de luxe," only one thousand copies. have been printed. 
It is little if at all inferior to the first. The text, by George 
A. Audsley and James L. Bowes, is the same, and the superb 
chromo-lithographic illustrations are from the original plates of 
Firmin-Didot & Cie, and are printed in a way that is absolutely 
faultless. The illustrations of the book make it invaluable to the 
student and collector of Japanese pottery, for they put before 
one pictures of some of the rarest specimens of the ceramic 
art. Next actually to possessing the treasures shown, per- 
haps nothing could be more satisfactory than regarding the 
admirably-executed representations of them in the pages of this 
work. Messrs. Scribner & Welford and Mr. J. W. Bouton im- 
port the work for American purchasers. 



Les Pensionnaires du Louvre is a handsome 
reprint of the very amusing series of articles which appeared in 
" L'Art" last year under the same title. The capital pen-and- 
ink drawings of the lady students at woik are reprinted with the 
original text, which seems racier reading, now it is disconnected 
from the pages of the great French art journal, for which, if the 
truth be told, it was altogether too frivolous. The writer, who 
is quite a wag, while ostensibly occupied in the galleries of 
the Louvre in the study of art, was slyly collecting scraps of 
conversation which he overheard, Jo. garnish the caricaturesjof 
the ladies of all ages and appearances who form the staple of the 
illustrations of the book. While engaged in this delectable em- 
ployment, we grieve to note that he appears to have flirted out- 
rageously with the pretty women, and to have chaffed the homely 
ones without mercy. (J. W. Bouton, New York. Price $3.) 



By Far the Cheapest Picture Books we 

know of are the catalogues of the Paris and Brussels annual ex- 
hibitions, which consist almost entirely of autographic illustra- 
tions. We noticed the catalogue of the Paris Salon some months 
ago, and have now before us that of the " Exposition Historique 
de L'Art Beige et du Muse*e Moderne de Bruxelles." The draw- 
ings are equal to those in the French work, and perhaps are even 
richer in their suggestions to the art student. (J. W. Bouton, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 



